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"You see! And the number of sewing machines will prove to be just as reasonable."
With a slight bow, the official left the compartment.
Meanwhile, the inspection of the cars had begun. Leo led the officials through the confusion of boxes, baskets, trunks, and bundles. "Let's open this one here," he suggested. "I can see already—it's beds—they're permitted." And at another place: "Which box is to be opened?" Someone pointed to one of the boxes. "Let's see—books—specifically sanctioned." As they made their way, he delivered the following patter: "Write it down, comrades! I've discovered six sewing machines so far. If you include the staff of Wiesenstein, ten are allowed for the whole company."
"Among the things from Agnetendorf alone there are sixteen, hidden somewhere. Our report is reliable," cried the militia officer.
Leo suggested that they could certainly unload the cars again and have everything opened. "If you will be responsible, Comrade Lieutenant. It would certainly take two days."
The police lieutenant declined to accept the responsibility for that. The inspection of the cars was brought to an end. Only a few boxes of groceries that had been delivered too late were refused clearance.
After that, they called us all together out on the filthy platform. Roll was called by the list from Soviet headquarters, which had been countersigned at the Starost's office. Everyone was present. The staff of Wiesenstein numbered thirty-six persons—instead of seven. There was a caretaker, furnace man, bookkeeper, gardner, cook, and other male employees and chamber maids in great abundance. It seemed as though the dead man had been—not a German poet—but an American millionaire. For the benefit of his neighbors and fellow-countrymen, the staff had been unobtrusively "filled out."
The check for money was distressing. We were allowed to take 500 Reichsmarks apiece with us—and we all had several times that amount, though naturally not the suspected millions.
Otherwise, how would we have been able to look our oppressed relatives, friends, and neighbors in the eye? They were being forced out of the country on the regular deportation trains without funds. From the very beginning it was clear to us that the preferential treatment that was being shown us involved also the duty of "rescuing" at least some money. It was difficult to take along packages of any size for others, and our friends had realized that. But an envelope with a few bills . . .
We had all hidden a few thousand marks—between books, in the bedding, among the groceries, any amount of which we were permitted to take with us. The little packets that had been slipped to us right at the station burned in our pockets.
A woman saved the embarrassing situation by courageously declaring that she had 730 marks. She took the bills out of her pocketbook. "Which of you gentlemen should I give the extra 230 to?"
Even the Polish chief inspector smiled at that. "Keep them!" he said. "And how much do you have?" He pointed to the professor of Catholic